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THE CIRCULAR: 


Has for its fand tal principles the Religion of the Bible 
end the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim. however, 
{eto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Teass—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen nunbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any «1bscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
asa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order. * Discontinue * 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.”" 








Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
[t is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fres Datny Retiaious Press, as the comple- 
ment an | consummation of Free Schools, Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Suciety, anil endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mink nl, and ought io use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ousht to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than bovk-making,. because 
more coutinuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4 fue Duily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing. and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend froin the pulpit tc the sanctuin of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the nume of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posad anl are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 





The Oneida Community 


MANUPACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
meas Enameled Traveling-B tgs; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c.; 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES} 
ALSO INV 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 


PE SY rer 


Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Mannal for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1 50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death. Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly necording to 
Bible evidences, but developing miuny new and interesting 
eonclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Biste Commentsw—its constitu- 
tonal basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE SOMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneila Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROW SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noves. Pamphlet 6] cts. 
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TE Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 
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The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card, 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, one located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting.” 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Secon Cdoming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Coim- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of iInsPIRA c1ON, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPinIT or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for, 

mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a goud spirit, securing 
viTal. ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Jonun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out und 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


--The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Home. 

—-Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 


The following may serve as a condensed formula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
nbolishing Death 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tcgethey in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord's Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
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Living Waters—a Gasintien 
Verified. 





A remarkable saying of Christ is no- 
ted in the seventh chapter of John, as 
follows: ‘In the last day, that great 
day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, 
saying, If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink. He that believeth 
on me, as the Scripture hath said, out 
of his belly shall flow rivers of living wa- 
ter. (But this he spake of the Spirit, 
which they that believe on him should 
receive.)’ .The phrase in this passage, 
‘as the Scripture hath said,’ shows plain- 
ly that Christ referred to some particu- 
er statement or passage in the Old Tes- 
tament. Yet when we consult the 
marginal references in the Polyglott Bi- 
ble at this place, we find no passage 
given that aprears to respond fully to 
what he had in mind. Thus, Proverbs 
18: 4, one of the reference passages, 
reads: ‘The words of a man’s mouth 
are as deep waters, and the well-spring 
of wisdom as a flowing brook.’ Isaiah 
12: 13.—‘ Therefore with joy shall ye 
draw water out of the wells of salvation.’ 
Isaiah 44: 3,4. ‘I will pour water upon 
him that is tlirsty, and floods upon the dry 
ground ; I will pour my Spirit upon thy 
seed, and my blessing upon thine off- 
spring; and they shall spring up as 
among the grass, as willows by the wa- 
ter-courses,’ &c. 

In these and the other reference pas- 
sages there is nothing distinctly referring 

‘living waters,’ or ‘ rivers of water,’ 
flowing out of the ‘be.ly.’ They can 
hardly have formed therefore the basis of 
Christ’s thought and expression on this 
occasion. He would not have treated 
the Scriptures so loosely, we infer, as to 
have assumed in a public and emphatic 
manner to quote from them, without 
having in mind some sure, well grounded 
and significant correspondence with his 
language, which these passages do not 
seem to furnish. We must look there- 
fore for some closer and more pertinent 
allusion for the foundation of Christ’s 
remark, 

In the 47th chapter of Ezekiel, we 
think the reader may discover the orig- 
inal to which Christ’s citation refers. 
The prophet there has a sublime vision 
of the temple of God, and of a stream 
issuing from the east gate, from beneath 
the throne of God. This stream is de- 
scribed as a river of exuberant life-pro- 
ducing quality, or substantially as a riv- 
er of living water ; and in Revelation, 
where the same vision or a corresponding 
one is repeated to another spectator, it is 
called the ‘ river of water of life, proceed- 
ing out of the throne of God and the 
Lamb,’ 

Christ’s language is, ‘ Out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water.’ The 
passage in Ezekiel evidently supplies a 
complete correspondence with Christ’s 
quotation, as far as the ‘rivers of living 
water’ are concerned, bu; where are we 
to look for a solution of the expression 


‘ out of his belly o* ‘Ezekiel’ 8 river Sem 
from under the threshold of the eastern 
+|gate of the temple, where wag situated 
the throne of God, and from whence ‘ the 
earth shined with his glory.’ (Compare 
Ezek. 43: 1, 2, with ver. 7, and chap. 47: 
1,2.) To reconcile this with Christ’s 
expression, we have but to call to mind 
the interpretation which he had himself 
authorized of the word Temple. On one 
occasion he said, ‘ Destroy this temple, 
and in three days, I will raise it up.— 
Then said the Jews, Forty and six years 
was this temple i in building, and wilt thou 
rear it up in three days ? But he spake 
of the TEMPLE oF HIS BoDy.’ Jno. 2: 19, 
21. Here Christ discloses his principle 
of interpretation concerning the Temple ; 
it is spiritualized in his mind so as to 
mean the body ; and, assuming that he 
quotes from Ezekiel the passage we have 
Leen considerirg, he simply translates the 
primitive figure of the temple into that 
for which it stood as a type, the human 
body. 

From a careful comparison of passages 
in the light of this combination, it is 
satisfactorily evident, we think, that 
Christ’s reference to the scripture in con- 
nection with the saying, ‘ Out of his bel- 
ly shall flow rivers of living water,’ was to 
Ezekiel’s vision. This is confirmed’ by 
the fact that he quoted from this prophet 
on several occasions, as for instance, the 
declaration in his conversation with Nic- 
odemus, ‘Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God,’ which is adopted from 
the prophecy of Ezek. 36:25. It is appa- 
rent that Christ had traced out the whole 
connection of Ezekiel’s vision of the tem- 
ple and the river issuing from it, wand was 
familiar with its interpretation. And 
from the recurrence of the subject in the 
Apocalypse, where Christ makes it a 
mutter of revelation to John, it would 
appear that he had not forgotten his pre- 
vious interpretation of it, but drew it out 
more in detail, under the description of a 
‘river of water of life proceeding out of 
the throne of God and the Lamb.’ 

Following out the explanatory parallel- 
ism, of which we have got aclue, between 
Christ’s saying in the seventh of John, 
and the passage in Ezekiel, leads to an 
interesting result. The prophet describes 
the river which he saw issuing from the 
east gate of the temple, as running into 
the Dead Sea, along whose shores was no 
living thing, and healing its waters, so 
that it became full of life and a place for 
fishermen, &c. Now it will be noticed 
that the Dead Sea is the original site of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and that it was 
cursed, and everything about it was 
blasted with thunder-strokes and fire and 
brimstone to everlasting desolation, for 
the sin of uncleanness, which is tise first 
fruit of alienation from God. Paul de- 
scribes in the first chapter of Romans the 
great pool of iniquity into which man 
plunged, in terms which indicate this 
fact. ‘ Because that when they knew 
God they glorified him not as God, &c., 
he gave them up to uncleanness, through 





the lusts of their own hearts, to dishonor 
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their own bodies,’ &c. Here is the very 
sin that God struck at in Sodom and Go- 
morrah and the cities of the plain, and 
whose destruction has left the Dead Sea 
a sign, before the whole world, of his dis- 
pleasure and vengeance against the sin of 
uncleanness. Yet here, in the conclusion 
of Ezekiel’s vision, isa prediction of a 
recovery and healing of that sea, by the 
river yroceeding from the throne and 
temple of God ; and in Chris:’s adoption 
of the passage witk a spiritualized appli- 
cation to the body, we have a distinct 
authority for the idea that the sexual 
department—the dead sea of human na- 
ture—is that which is ultimately to re- 
ceive the healing of grace. The saying, 
‘Out of his belly shall flow rivers of liv- 
ing water,’ means in the light of the origi- 
nal Scripture by Ezekiel, that a purifying 
influence shall go forth from the central 
part of man, the seat of faith, the throne 
of divine glory in the human temple, that 
like Ezekiel’s river, shall become a swell- 
ing stream of life and salvation, purifying 
the seat of the vilest depravity, and the 
most awful desolation, and bringing back 
even the sexual nature to its primeval 
innocence and truth_—Home-Talk. 





A Model Lover. 


Paul’s love was not after the standard 
of the novelists—passionate and exclusive, 
but large-hearted, generous, deep and 
free. He loved the whole church with 
that ardor and devotion which is expect- 
ed of the heroes of romance to be limited 
to one. His love experience was of the 
nature that Pollock happily defines as— 


** Fullest when most thou givest— 

Deepest when most is drawn— 

O'erflowing most when greatest numbers 
drink.” 


The most romantic devotion, rever 
surpassed the love manifested in his ex- 
pression to the Corinthians—‘ I will very 
gladly spend and be spent for you ; 
though the more abundantly I love you, 
the less I be loved.’ Indeed all his epis- 
tles abound with expressions of the most 
devoted and unselfish love. When he 
exhorted the churches to liberality towards 
him, it was not, as he said that he desired 
a gift, but fruit that might abound to 
their account. His epistle to the Philip- 
pians is a beautiful specimen of a Jove- 
letter. He begirs by saying that he 
thanked God upon every remembrance of 
them, and that in every prayer for them 
all, he made request with joy, and assured 
them of his confidence that he who had 
begun a good work in them would perform 
it. ‘Even as it is meet for me to think 
this of you all, because I have you in my 
heart,’ &c. Then in the closing up of his 
letter, after pointing them to the resur- 
rection, as the ultimate fruit of their 
faith, his full heart seems to overflow in 
these most affectionate and deep-souled 
epithets of love : ‘ Therefore my brethren 
dearly beloved and longed for, my joy 
and crown, so stand fast in the Lord, my 
dearly beloved.’ We will take Paul as 
our pattern of the true and devoted love 
of heaven, hoping that im directing our 
attention to him, we shall be changed in- 
to his image. 





.---A London paper states that Col. Rawlinson 
has just discovered among the ruins of ancient 
Baby lon an extensive library, not, indeed, printed 
on paper, but impressed on baked bricks, contain- 
ing many and voluminous treatises on astronomy, 
mathematics, ethnology, and several other most 


ises contain facts and arguments which, in his 
opinion, will have no small operation on the study 
of the sciences to which they relate, and which 
throw great light upon biblical history and criti- 
cism, and the history of our race. 
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Important from Europe. 














A day or two since we were surprised by the 
arnouncement that an armistice between the Aus- 
trians and Allies had been concluded on the 8th 
of July, to extend to the 15th of August. Upon 
the heel of this comes the still more surprising 
news that peace had been concluded between the 
Emperors Napoleon and Francis Joseph. They 
had an interview at Villa Franca on the morning 
of the 11th, and the result is indic&ted by the 
following telegram from Napoleon to the Empress 
at Paris: 

Vallegio, July 11.—Peace is signed between 
the Emperor of Austria and myself. The bases 
of peace are: The Italian confederation under 
the honorary presidency of the Pope; the Em- 
peror of Austria concedes his rights in Lombardy 
to the Emperor of the French, who transfers 
them to the king of Sardinia; the Emperor of 
Austria preserves Venice, but she will form an 
integral part of the Italian Confederation. 

In the absence of authentic data, we cannot 
speak with certainty as to the character of this 
important transaction, but the general feeling 
of the press seems to be that of disappointment 
at the result. Further information may change 
the complexion of the thing very much. 





The Sickles Finale. 


Daniel E. Sickles has forgiven his wife. Thus 
the humane and decent feelings after a while assert 
themsclves over the brutal and passionate! This 
act of Sickles, besides its value in throwing him 
out of association with his past companions, (who 
as men of ‘ honor’ think themselves bound now to 
cut his acquaintance,) is the most hopeful thing 
we have seen in his career. So far as it goes, it 
tinks him again to human sympathy by the man- 
ifestation of those gentler feelings that his mur- 
derous frenzy in kitling Key had seemed to render 
impossible. The next thing for him to do, to re- 
cover his peace of mind and retrieve his character 
from the everlasting stain of willful murder, is 
to forgive Key, and publicly signify his com- 
punction for causing his death. ‘There are some 
who sneer at his present relenting toward Mrs. 
Sickles as an unmanly concession, nullifying the 
chivalry of his previous rage. Ruffians! Would 
they turn the world into a bear-garden? Would 
they banish all mercy, al! human tenderness and 
pity from mankind? In our view, this reconcili- 
ation of Mr. and Mrs. Sickles on the ground of 
mutual forgiveness, is the first sane, sensible act 
that has transpired in connection with the Wash- 
ington tragedy since its beginning. ‘The jealousy, 
the shooting, the trial and acquittal, were all but 
one stupenduous tragico-farcical phantasmagoria 
in which the passions of men ran riot over their 
reason and better nature. Now that the princi- 
pal party is disposed to take the back track, we 
hope he will be encouraged to follow it up, and 
by a sincere and consistent course of repentance 
read to the world a much-needed lesson, on the 
folly and wickedness of marriage-appropriation, 
guarded by jealousy, and vindicated by murder, 








The Law of Parentage. 


The following excerpts relative to the subjects 
of parentage and hereditary transmission, we find 
in our newspaper reading. The first is froma 
recent discourse by Gerrit Smith, the other 1s from 
a book of M. About of France: 


GERRIT SMITH ON MARRIAGE AND CHILDREN. 


Much has been said and written in our day in 
favor of making a physically healthy offspring 
the paramount object in chousing a husband or 
wife. But, in point of fact, it is very rarely 
made such; very rarely made any object what- 
ever; and, in my judgment, should never be. I 
would that persons should marry ezch other sim- 
ply because they have fallen so deeply in love as 
to feel that they must—ay, already do belong to 
each other; and are irrevocably chosen to care 
for and bless each other; and can never, while 
life lasts, be separated frem each other. Chil- 
dren ate to be regarded not as the direct object, 
but as one of the natural! and unstudied incidents 
of marriage. I admit that when parents find 
themselves bringing diseased and miserable chil- 


faculties than multiply such children. Let me 
here say that it is not only probable that the 
child of parents whose marriage sprang from 
their true love of each other and a deep soul union 
with each other, is far more likely to be morally 
sound than the child of parents who are brought 
together with about the same calculation for the 
improvement ot human stock as exters into. the 
improvement of breeds of animals; but that it is 
also probable that he who was born with a poor 

hy sical cunstitution will be likely to improve it 
if he have a good moral one; while he who has a 
poor moral one will probably be reckless of his 
phy sical constitution. Thus has a love-marriage 
the promise of children healthier, not only in soul, 
but in the end, in body also. Far away, then, 
from marriage be all calculation, The b!imdest 
and most improvident love-match is infinitely 
preferable to a calculated and calculating match. 
A marriage, if need be, in the face of all calculation, 
because so brim full of love—a downright can’t- 
help-it marriage—is the true one. 


M. ABOUT ON HEREDITARY NOBILITY. 


An Itahan has said with pungent irony, ‘Who 
knows but that one of these days a powerful 
microscupe may detect globules of nobility in the 
blood ? 

{ am too national not to applaud a good 
joke, arid yet I must confess these ‘globules of 
nobility’ do not positively offend my reason. 

There isno doubt that sons take after their 
fathers. The Barons of the Middle Ages trans- 
mitted to their children a heritage of heroic qual- 
ities. Frederick the great ubtained a race of gi- 
gantic grenadiers by marrying men of six feet to 
women of five feet six. The children of aclever 
man are not fools, provided their mother has not 
failed in her duties ; and when the Cretins of the 
Alps intermarry, they produce Cretins. We 
know dogs are slow or fast, keen-scented or keen- 
sighted, according to their breed, and we buya 
two-year-old colt upon the strength of his pedi- 
gree. Can we consistently admit nobility among 
horses and dogs, and deny it among men ? 

Add to this, that the pride of bearing an illus- 
trivbus name is a powerful incentive to well doing. 
Noblemen have duties to fulfill both toward their 
ancestors and their posterity. They must walk up- 
rightly under the penalty of dishonoring an en- 
tire race. ‘Tradition obhges them to follow a 
path of honor and virtue, from which they can- 
not stray a single step without falling. They 
never sign their rames without some elevated 
thought of an hereditary obligation. 

T must admit that everything degenerates in the 
end, and that the purest blood may occasionally 
lose its high qualities, as the mest generous wine 
turns to molasses and vinegar. But we have all 
of us metin the world a young man of loftier and 
prouder bearing, more high minded and more 
courageous, than his fellows; or a woman so 
beautiful and simple and chaste, that she seemed 
made of a finer clay than the rest of her sex. We 
may be sure that both one and the other have in 
their blood some globules of nobility. 

These precious globules, which no microscope 
will ever be powerful enough to detect, but which 
the intelligent observer sees with the naked eye, 
are rare enough in Europe, and I am uot aware 
of their existence out of it. A small collection of 
them might. be brought together in France, in 
Spain, in England, in Russia, in Germwy, in 
Italy. Rome is one of the cities in which the 
fewest would be found. And yet the Roman no- 
bility is surrounded with a certain prestige. 

It will be seen that the reasoning of the two 
writers here q:oted, points t» somewhat different 
conclusions. Mr. Smith’s opinion is, that uncal- 
culating love is the all-sufficient guide in marriage 
and the production of offspring. Mr. About, on 
the other hand, shows that there may be such a 
thing as an improved breed—that traits of nobil- 
ity are transmitted in the blood, and hence the 
inference is that there may be room for the ap- 
p.ication of judgment in the combinations that 
are to determine the character of children, Our 
opinion is, that ina right state of things love 
between the sexes will be free, but that science 
will have something to say on the question of 


propagation. 





Facts and Topics. 


...-There was great excitement in Chicago 
Tll., last week, in consequence of the abduction 
from that city and return to St. Louis, whence 
they escaped, of three fugitive slaves, for whom 
a reward of over two thousand dollars had been 
offered. They were decoyed into adeep laid trap 
by two ex-detectives, Noyes and Smith of Chica- 
go, assisted by a negro named Turner, and a boy 
in their employ. Noyes got in with the fugitives 
through Turner, under pretence of being about to 
retire into the country on to a farm and wanting 
them as help, and by taking them to the agricul- 
tural stores and allowing them to pick out such 
tools as suited them, completely hoodwinked 
them, and got them on board a second class car on 
the Illinois Central Railroad which they had pre- 
viously engaged, and took them to St. Louis, where 
he received the reward. The affair was conducted 
with such secrecy, that nothing was known of it 
in Chicago till the slaves were landed in St 
Louis. All the parties implicated have been ar- 








important branches of knowledge. These treat- 


dren into the world they had butter lock up their 


rested, except Noyes, who has as yet cluded the 


police. The penalty for kidknapping in thas 
State is from une to seven years imprisonment. 

...-A huge new iron war-ship, called a ‘ war 
steam-ram,’ is now being cmstructed by the 
British Admiralty. Ite length will be 380 feet, 
breadth 58; capacity 9000 tuns; and its propel- 
ling power will be sufficient to drive her at the 
rate of 16 knots per hour. She is to be built of 
teak wood covered with iron plates 44 inches 
thick, and the armament is to be 35 large Arm- 
strong rifled guns, each having a range of siz miles. 
It is intended, not only to blow other ships to 
pieces, but to run them down by its superior mo 
mentum. Its cost will be $1,600,000. May ir 
never be required for the purposes that have led 
to its construction, is our humble wish.—Scien. 
tific American. 

..--The Great Easlern—once the Leviathan 
—is being rapidly pushed forward towards com- 
pletion. The decks are now planked from end to 
end, three of the masts are up, the machinery is 
in, and the funnels erected. The grand saloun ie 
in a very forward state, and one of the cabins has 
been finished. This completed department is 
what is called a ‘family cabin’ containing bed- 
room, sitting-room and dressing room, all of them 
lofty and well ventilated, and possessing a much 
greater number of conveniences than cuuld be 
found in a similar suite on shore. The other cabins 
are also in an exceedingly forward state, and as an 
immense number of men are kept incessantly at 
work, there is every prospect of the ship being 
ready for her trial trip on the 4th of next month. 
If that trip is successful, she will so n afterwards 
cross the Atlantic. Her immense proportions 
now fill the eye more fully, and by the side of 
other first-class ships in the Thames, she appears 
almost like a mountain among mole-hills.— Ibid. 


.-++ The Cincinnati Enquirer says; “ As Niche- 
las Longworth, Esq , was sitting on the steps of 
drinking-huuse on Third street, his hat between 
his knees, waiting for a frend. a gentleman, 5 
stranger pussed, and seeing ‘ Old Nick’s’ ordinary 
garb and ravher troubled c untenince, supposed 
him to be one of the professional mendicants that 
often congregate there, and as he went by, dropped 
a quarter in the hat. ‘Old Nick’ perceived the 
mistake too late to rectify it, and pocketed the 
coin with a peculiar smile. The idea of mistaking 
the Cincinnati Croesus—one of the richest men in 
America, worth probably from $5,000,000 to 
$6,000,000 —for a street beggar is rather droll, 
though not unnatural, as any une to look at the old 
gentleman and his extremely shabby dress would 
not suppose his available means at the outside 
more than fifty cents.” 


...-A letter from Alexandria of the 11th of 
June says: 


‘There was a grande fete—what the Arabs ex- 
pressively ca!l a fantasia—at Kafr e-leis last week, 
on the occasion of the opening for traffic of the 
splendid irun bridge thrown across the Nile there, 
over which the railroad to Cairo passes. Said 
Pasha, attended as usual on such public occasions 
by sume 5,000 or 6,000. of his troops, was present 
at the ceremony. The Ullemahs, or high ministers 
of religion, were in attendance, and opened the 
proceedings by the customary prayers; after which 
twenty bullocks were sacrificed, the bridge being 
sprinkled with their blood, and tbe flesh distrib- 
uted among the poorer classes of bystanders.” 


The above bridge is said tobe une of great 
strength and beauty, and was bui!t by Messre 
R. Stephenson & Co., Newcastle, England. 

...-The Submarine Telegraph Company’s cable 
between Boulogne and Folkestone was success- 
fully submerged un the 26th of June. The cable 
is the largest and strongest yet constructed. It 
contains s1x conducting wires. 

.---The Mississippi Central Railroad, which is 
200 miles long, will soon be completed. There 
will then be a line of continuous railroad commu- 
nication between New York and New Orleans. 

...-A correspondent of the Evening Pust, who 
is particularly well informed on such topics, de- 
nies the claims of the individual who is said to be 
lecturing about the country under the name of 
Prince Poniatowski, and who is reported to have 
escaped from Siberia. Te says that ‘ No one of 
that name and title exists in Poland or Russie 
since half a century.’ 

..+- The celebrated Gen. Paez has just return- 
ed to the United States to remain, having quitted 
his own country, Venezuela, in consequence of 
political troubles. Matters in that country are 
very unsettied, the numervus factions into which 
it is divided, being almost continually engaged in 
fighting. The present government of Gen. Cas- 
tro seems likely to be soon overiirown, and 8 
Federal Government established in its place. 


..-- Miss Florence Nightingale, of Crimean 
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worst results are apprehended. She has heen re- 
moved from Highgate to Lyndon, and is confined 
to her room. 

New Mope oe Ripentnc Pears.—In Hovey’s 
Magazine it is stated that, at a late meeting of 
the English Horticaltural.Society, II. O. Carre, of 
‘Guernsey, communicated the results of some ex- 
periments he had made with regard to improving 
the flavor uf varivus kinds of pears by heat and 
light under glass. Last autuwn he placed on a 
broad shel! in the warmest part of a greenhouse, 
near the glass at the top, various kinds of pears, 
as soon as they were gathcred from the trees out- 
of-doors; and likewise somv near the front sash- 
es; the fruit was thus exposed to heat and sun- 
light, and the improvement in flavor, as regards 
some varieties, was most remarkable. He intends 
to prosecute his experiments; and from his suc- 
sess last season, he is led to believe that in many 
parts of England, where pears do not ripen well, 
they may be rendered much more melting and 
gugary by adopting the plan of exposing them to 
light and heat, when gathered, than if kept in the 
ordinary way.—Scientific American. 

Sravet Encines.—The inhabitants of Liver- 
pool (England) were recently somewhat astonished 
at the presence of une of Boydell’s common-road 
engines in their streets; the engine drawing eleven 
wagons and movirg at the rate of eleven miles per 
bour. It had been built at Manchester, and was 
under the perfect control of the driver in turning 
the corners of streets and in being suddenly 
stopped. It seemed to give complete satisfaction 
in regard to its power and maragement, and it 
was hoped it could be employed in drawing heavy 
loads on the docks. Ibid. 





An Oneida Journal. 


The Journal fails this week; nothing special 
to report. We have read, ‘ lappy is that nation 
which has no annals;’ so perhaps, happy is that 
week with us which has no Journal. Certainly 
our best meetings often furnish nothing for rec- 
ord—they are too much like prayer meetings ; 
and so with our best Community experience, 
which is growth in unity and individual improve- 
ment, it is not writable in a diary, though vastly 
more to us than the surface excitements which the 
pen can catch. In place of the usual matter, the 
Journalist furnishes a few random notes, which 
are not perhaps inappropriate to this column. 

A Community Axtom.—It is proper that those 
who are most concerned in raising fruit on the 
domain should have the prerogative of distributing 
it. It should be left for their disposal and nut 
appropriated lawlessly by any who choose. In 
the case of rare early specimens, and of new fruits 
which have just come into bearing and do not 
yield enough for the whole, it belungs to those 
under whose care they have grown, to distribute 
them as they judge right. We are not to help 
ourselves, They are to make us free, if we get the 
liberty of any field. 

A Visitor's Hint.—' You are too confidential,’ 
saysavisitor, ‘in your journal—why should you 
let out about your secessions every now and then? 
it is nobody’s business but your own.’ Well, we 
are somewhat conscientious in our record. We 
pretend to give a picture of things as they are 
here; and if we left out all the dissatisfactions it 
would not be true. It would be foolish to try to 
make you think that ever; thing goes smoothly 
with us ‘as a marriage bell ;’ for the truth is we 
have had a deal of trouble since we commenced, 
with discontents. The untimely fruit may drop 
off, nevertheless the tree grows, and the good 
fruit ripens. 

Goop Luck To THE Crinonine.—We say so, 
because we think it is but a step from the crin- 
oline to the short dress. (Some will think it is 
that short step between the sublime and the ri- 
diculous, but no matter.) When the fashion 
changes, we see no way but to the short dress. 
Those who have worn the crinoline never will be 
willing to dispense with it while long dresses are 
the fashion. They never can go back to the 
heavy quilts and corded skirts. They know the 
comforts ofa light dress. The crinoline is odious 
88a matter of taste, but tulerable as a conven- 
ience, and it may prove a great blessing in making 
women forever sick of a weight of clothes. 


THovucuT struck out 1N Criricism.—Unity is 
something to be sought directly. We are not to 


say, ‘If others agree with me very well,’ but we 
4re to seek agreement, and value unity above 
liberty. Christ was more anxious for unity than 
for liberty. If we love independence of thought 
and free discussion, we must see to it that we love 
unity more. 


We are much more likely to get at 








the truth with our hearts disposed to agree than 
in a combative disposition. 


A Pretty Sicut.—Three or four babies, 
brought up together, There they come from 
g’mbuling on the carpet to look out at the door, a 
sliding board cooping them nicely in. Dear little 
cherubs—it makes your heart run over with smiles 
to look at them. They are between one and 
three years, and are weaned not only from the 
breast, but from that fretfal stickiness which so 
many babies have for theirmother. It is charming 
to see their little simplicities—their ways with each 
other, now patronizing and wise, one constituting 
itself the guardian of the other, now roguish and 
frolicsome, now choking each other with caresses. 
We always loved to see three or four kittens to- 
gether, but this baby brood is the prettiest. 


Nature aways Tuinxs.—As we helped pick 
currants this morning, and étripped the bushes as 
we went, we thought, what if the currants should 
ripen as the strawberry and raspberry do, two or 
three on a cluster while the rest are green or in 
the flower—how tedious it would be to pick them. 
They ripen so nearly simultaneously tbat the ear- 
liest can wait for the last and all be picked to- 
gether. At the same time, the seasun is even 
longer than that of the strawberry, because the 
fruit will keep good a long time on the bush. 

A NEW STATE OF THINGS.—Where the young 
men do net work for money, and the younz wo- 
men have no aim to get married. 

OrnamentaL Nature.—If any one doubts 
whether God made any thing for simple show, 
let him look at the peacock. What a waste of 
fancy, if you please to call it so, inhis magnificent, 
tail, and what coloring on his neck and wings! 
We saw one of these birds on a fence to-day and 
its tail touched the ground. We could not help 
saying to it, Do show yourself—be as vain as 
you please, you was inade_ to be admired, vanity 
is your virtue. 

Ontcinat.—A brother who is very desirous to 
become a resident member, and yet would be 
unwilling to crowd us, proposes to buy a superan- 
nuated railroad car and move it on to the domain 
for his occupation as a bedroom till we get our 
new house. 


We will append here the following letter from 

our beloved brother Inslee : 
Newark, N. J., July 24, 1859. 

Dear Frienps:—This is a bright and sunny 
summer morning and my heart is attuned with 
gratitude to God in realizing his goodness within 
aud about me. This is truly a ‘round, green 
earth,’ to those who lve and walk with God 
upon it ; and see the things of creation and pro- 
vidence in his light. I am truly grateful for a 
sense of God’s love in my heart, which makes ine 
rejoice in his goodness and causes me to love his 
people and the interests of his kingdom, above 
all uther objects. How blessed it is that we 
have the command from him, ‘ That he who lov- 
eth God, love his brother also.’ I can heartily 
adopt the words of John in saying, ‘ Beloved. let 
us love one another, for love is of God; every 
one that loveth is born uf God and knoweth God.’ 
Love certainly is the chief good, and my heart is 
charmed and enlarged with the theme of it, and it 
makes me wish for the ‘ pen of a ready writer,’ 
that I might portray its beauties mors freely ; 
but I am happy in the thought that I address 
those who are acquainted with its nature, by 
their own blessed experience. My heart is with 
you, and I have a strong desire to dwell with 
you and to be more directly engage: in helping 
forward the interests of our cause, generally. 

Wo. R, Inseer. 





Falth Experience. 


— 


Dear Enpitor:—I take occasion to renew, 
through the columns of the Circular, my confes- 
sion of faith in Christ as a physician for the body. 

Some late experience in battling with disease has 
had the effect to increase my confidence very 
much in the faith cure. Previous to my acquain- 
tance with Mr. Noyes, and his gospel of Perfect 
Holiness, I had been for a few years, a disciple of 
the late Dr. Graham, the physiologist, and was 
looking to physiological laws for health and the 
cure of disease. Although I heartily accepted 
Christ as my physician, in the place of dead rules, 
I did not at once become emincipated from the 
subtile spirit of legality into which I had been 
drawn. From time to time, I would find myself 
affected by the old dietictic rules that the Gra- 
ham system had fastened upon me, tending to ob- 
scure my faith in the confession of Christ. But 
whether my spirit is yet entirely purged or not 
from the effect of those anti-Christ doctrines 


THE CIRCULAR. 


of health, I wish to express my hatred of and sep- 
aration from all forms of legality as a means of 
saving either soulor body. In order to secure 
the greatest results of the fuith-of-Christ cure, the 
system of free criticism as employed by the Com- 
munity, should be administered when possible. 
Perhaps this ordinance can Le best explained to 
those unacquainted with it, by relating my own 
experience. Previous to coming here, a few 
weeks since, I had been troubled with indigestion 
and had limited myself to two meals a day 
and continued todo so for a while after com- 
ing here, but found that I gained nothing by the 
change. Finding myself prostrated quite sud- 
denly, I was advised to seek relief by offering 
myself for criticism. Not wishing to wait till the 
evening meeting, a cummittee of a number of 
those best acquainted with my case, was suggested. 
The suggestion was accepted, and a company of 
my brothers and sisters were soon in my room, 
probing my difficulties by offering advice in love 
and sincerity. My judgment and heart endorsed 
what was said, producing immediate relief in my 
spirit. Indeed, I soon found that my faith in the 
power of Christ was strengthened, my soul was 
comforted, and courage came like the water of life 
to my heart. My purpose was renewed to resist 
to the death the spirit of legality, and cast my- 
self anew upon the grace of God for health. I at 
once abandoned the two-meals-a-day system and 
put myself in the position of a healthy man, and 
have been gaining ground ever since. 

In confessing Christ our life, we confess a spir- 
it that is not only perfectly healthy, but a spirit 
and life that have once conquered sin and death, 
the source of all disease that can afflict either the 
soul or body of man. As spirit has power over mat- 
ter, se the Spirit of truth, when received in the 
heart, tends directly to quicken the vital organs 
of the body, giving them a more healthy tone than 
can be secured by any amount of outward appli- 
ances and inward drugging. Yours, «G. c. 





Prerequisites of a good Judg- 
ment. 


It is pretty likely to be thought in 
many cases, that a good intellect is the 
first, if not the only element which is 
essential to the formation of a sound 
judgment. But if we look a little closer 
at the matter, we shall discover that it 
requires a perfect development of all the 
faculties of the human character to con- 
stitute a man a good judge on all sub- 
jects. To constitute a man a good judge 
of music, for imstance, it is absolutely 
necessary that his musical faculties should 
be developed, and no amount of cultiva- 
tion of other faculties will compensate 
for the lack of such development. With- 
out an appreciation of the enjoyment to 
be derived from musiv, a man is incapa- 
ble of judging of the relative importance 
of that art, in questions which involve 
considerations as to how much attention 
should be devoted to it. The same rule 
holds good in respect to other faculties.— 
Ifa man lacks benevolence, and at the 
same time has a strong love of money, 
we should consider him as incapable of 
forming a perfectly correct judgment 
respecting proposed deeds of charity.—- 
So, all through, it will be found that our 
various passions color our judgments, and 
none but those who are remarkably well 
balanced and well developed characters, 
are subjectively capable of being good 
judges on all subjects. This perfect bal- 
ance and development we can none of us 
individually lay claim to, and yet there 
are constantly occurring questions, de- 
manding decision in our daily walk.— 
How shall we get at correct decisions ? 
We say, appeal to the wisdom of those 
around us. Let us apply to those who 
have development and cultivation on the 
points touching the question, and act ip 
concert with their judgments. Here is 
one of the highest advantages of commu- 
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community of minds and judgments, as 
well as a community of property. But 
this is one of the most delicate and diffi- 
cult of problems for us to solve. Never- 
theless, christianity, and especially com- 
munism, seem to require it. How fre- 
quent are the exhortations of Paul in 
the New Testament, tending to bring 
about this community of minds. He 
says in one place, ‘ Let every one esteem 
others better than themselves,’ That is, 
look at the strong points in ycur brother, 
give them due weight and credit, and it 
follows of course that you will let him 
help you make up your mind on points 
where he is qualified. ‘Look not every 
man on his own things, but on the things 
of others.’ Now this unity of mind is 
not a thing to be expected as the result 
of a coincidence. of opinion resulting 
from an independent search after truth, 
It comes by being sought after directly, 
‘Be of the same mind ore toward an- 
other.’ This endeavor to attain unity is 
the shortest way to attain to a correct 
judgment. It is only in a united, loving 
condition, that the best judgments of all 
can be brought to bear upon a subject, 
and a satisfactory decision obtained.— 
Christ says, ‘Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst.’ It is only in this united at- 
titude that he can bless them with his 
presence and omniscience.—un. J. 8. 





A Model Retormer, 


In a story by Charles Reade entitled, ‘It is never 
too late to mend,’ we find a character that pleases 
us by reminding us of Christ and his method of 
saving men by sympathy. The man is chaplain of 
a prison in which a system of very cruel punishments 
is in vogue, administered by the cruelest of gover- 
nors. One of these punishments was a dark cell, 
and another, what was called the ‘ punishment 
jacket,’ something in which the prisoner was 
strapped to the wall with great rigor, a leather 
collar squeezing his neck, &c. The chaplain, on 
entering upon his mission, distrusting the system, 
determined to find out ‘ what we are doing’ as he 
said, and so subjected himself to the discipline of the 
prisoners. He first surprised the officials by caus- 
ing himself to be immured in the dark cell for six 
hours, which almost proved a martyrdom. Then 
he tried the punishment jacket. We will give thas 
part of the story, mentioning that Evans was one 
of the keepers, accustomed to inflict correction on the- 
prisoners : 

Chaplain to Evuns.— Evans,’ is that sort of 
punishment often intlicted here ?’ 


* Weill, sir, yes. It is a common punishment of 
this gaol.’ 

‘It must be very painful.’ 

‘ No, sir, it’s a little oncomfortable, that is all: 
and then we’ve got such a lot here we are obliged 
to be down on’em like a sledge-hammer, or they’d 
eat us up alive.’ 

‘Have you got the things, the jacket, ‘collar, 
ete.’ 

‘I know where to find them,’ said Evans with 
a sly Juok. 

‘ Bring them to me directly to this empty cell.’ 

‘Well sir, higgled Evans ‘ in course I don’t like 
to refuse your reverence." 

‘Then don’t refuse me,’ said the other as sharp 
as a needle. ; 

Evans went off directly and soon returned with 
the materials. The chaplain examined them 
awhile ; he then took off his coat. 

‘Operate on me, Evans.’ 

‘Operate on you, sir ? 

‘Yes! There, don’t stand staring my good man, 
hold up the waistcoat—now strap it tight—-tight- 
er—no nonsense— Robinsun was strapped tighter 
than that yesterday. I want to know what we 
are dving to our felluw-creatures in this place.— 
The collar now.’ 

* But sir, the collar will mp you. 
that beforehand.’ 

‘Not more than it nips my prisoners. Now 
strap me to the wall. Why do you hesitate?’ 

‘] don’t know whetherI am doing right, yoo 
being a parson. Perhaps I shall have no luck af- 
ter this.’ 


I tell you 





‘Don't be silly Evans. ‘ Volenti non fit injuria:’ 
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that means you may torturea bishop if he bide 
you.’ 

‘There you are, sir.’ 

‘Yes! herel am. Now go away and come 
ia half an hour.’ 

‘I think I had better stay, sir. 
be sick of it.” 

* Go, and come in half an hour,’ was the firm 
reply. 

Our chaplain felt that if the man did not go he 
should, not be five minutes before he asked to be 
released, and he was determined to know ‘ what 
we are doing.’ 

Evans had not been gone ten minutes before he 
bitterly repented letting him go, and when that 
worthy returned he found him muttering faintly, 
‘it is in a good cause—it is in a good cause— 

Evans wore a grin. 

‘You shall pay for that grin,’ said the chaplain 
to himself, 

* Well sir, have you had enough of it ?’ 

‘Yes Evans you may loose me,’ said the other 
with affected nonchalance. 

‘ What is it like, sir? haw! haw!’ 

‘It is as you described it, oncomfortable; but 
the knowledge I have gained in it is invaluable-— 
Yon shall share it.’ 

‘ With all my heart sir; you can tell me what 
it is like.’ 

‘Oh, no! such knowledge can never be impart- 
ed by description ; you shall take your turn in 
the jacket.’ 

* Not if I know it.’ 

‘ What, not for the sake of knowledge ?’ 

‘Oh! I can guess what it is like.’ 

‘ But you will oblige me!’ 

‘ Some other way sir if you please.’ 

* Besides, I will give you a guinea.’ 

‘That alters the case, sir. But only for half an 
hour., 

‘ Only for half an hour.’ 

Evans was triced up and pinned to the wall ; 
the chaplain tovk out a guinea and placed it in 
his sight, and walked out. 

In cbout ten minutes he returned, and there 
was Evans, his face drawn down by pain. 

* Well, how do you like it?’ 

‘Oh! pretty well sir, it isn’t worth making an 
eutcry about. 

‘Only a little oncomfortable.’ 

‘ That is all; if it wasn’t for the confounded 
eramp.’ 

* Let us compare notes,’ said the chaplain. sit- 
ting down opposite. ‘I found it worse than un- 
comfortable. First there was a terrible sense of 
utter impotence, then came on racking cramps, 
for which there was no relief, because I could not 
move.’ 

‘Oh! 

‘What? 

* Nothing, sir! mum—mum—dear guinea!’ 

‘ The jagged collar gave me much pain too, it 
vasped my poor throat like a file.’ 

* Why the dickens didn’t you tell me all this 
before, sir,’ said Evans ruefully ; ‘it is no use 
now. I've been and gone into the same oven like 
& fool.’ 

*I had my reasons for not telling you before; 
gvod-bve for the present.’ 

‘Don’t stay over the half hour for goodness sake 
sir.’ 

‘No! adieu for the present.’ 

He did not go far: he listened and heard the 
plucky Evans groan. He came hastily in. 

‘ Courage, my fine fellow, only eight minutes 
more and the guinea is yours.’ 

* How many more minutes, sir?’ 

* Eight.’ 

‘Then undo me, sir, if you please.’ 

‘What! forfeit the guinea for eight minutes— 
seven, it is only seven now.’ 

‘ Hang the guinea, let me down sir if there's 
pity in you." 

‘With all my heart,’ said the reverend gentle- 
man pocketing the guinea, and he loosed Evans 
with all speed. 

The man stretched h‘s limbs with ejaculations 
of pain between every stretch, and put his hand- 
kerchief on very gingerly. He looked sulky and 
eaid nothing. The other watched him keenly, for 
there was something about him that showed his 
waind was working. 

‘There is your guinea.’ 

‘Oh, no! I didn’t earn it.’ 

‘Oh if you think that (putting it to the lips of 
his pocket) let me make you a present of it’ 
(handing it out again.) Evans smiled. ‘Itisa 
good servant. That little coin has got me one 
friend more for these poor prisoners. You don’t 
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stand on a different footing from others in this 
gaol. We know what we are doing when we put 
a prisoner in that thing; the others don’t. The 
greater the knowledge, the greater the guilt.— 
May we both be kept from the crime of cruelty. 
Good night! 

‘Good night your reverence!’ said the man 
gently, awed by his sudden solemnity. 

The chaplain retired. Evans looked after him, 
and then down into his own hand. 

‘Well I'm blowed! Well I'm blest! 
guinea, though !!’ 


Got a 





Powers and Prospects of the English Lan- 
guage. 





The time seems fast approaching when the 
English language will exercise over the other 
languages of the world a predominance which 
our forefathers little dreamt of. When Lord 
Bacon aimed at futurity in his writings, he set 
himself to write in Latin; ‘ I do conceive,’ he 
says, *that the Latin volumes, being the uni- 
versal language, may last as long as books last ’ 
Milton—* being content with these islands as 
my world ’—confined himself in his great 
works to the language of these islands; he 
‘eared not to be once named abroad,’ though 
perhaps he ‘might have attained to that,’ had 
he desired it. So little was English literature 
known in France two hundred years ago, that 
in certain directions given for the arrangement 
of a library all English books are passed over 
with a curt observation— vix mare transmit- 
tunt.? According to Waller, it was a crown- 
ing achievement of Cromwell’s vast mind, that 
our language is spoken even ‘ under the trop- 
ies.’ The language of Britain crossed the sea 
long before its literature, for in Swift’s time 
the literature is spoken of as being still con- 
fined ‘to these two islands.’ Dr. Johnson, 
about a century ago, when applying to Britain 
a passage in the ‘Somnium Seipionis’ of Ci- 
cero—-‘ omnis enim terra que colitur a vo- 
bis, angusta verticibus, lateribus larior, parva 
queedam insula est’—proceeded to apply to 
our island the continuation of the same passage, 
forbidding us to hope that its renown will ever 
pass the stream of the Ganges or the cliffs of 
Cancasus. 

But one of our Elizabethan poets, the gen- 
tle Daniel, who has been spoken of as the 
Atticus of his age, surmised that better things 
were in store for us. After lamenting that 
the speech of our ‘ scarce-dixcovered isle’ is 
so little known to the rest of the world, he ex- 
presses a wish as follows : 

‘Oh that the ocean did not bound our style 

Within these strict and narrow limits so ; 

But that the melody of our sweet isle 

Might now be heard to Tiber, Arne, and Po; 

That they might know how far Thames does outgo 

The music of declined Italy !’ 

Despairing of its gaining ground in Italy, he 
foresees its triumph in America: 

* Who knows whither we may vent 

The treasure of our tongue? To what strange 

shores 

This gain of our best glory may be sent, 

T’enrich unknowing nations with our stores ? 

What worlds in the yet unformed Occident 

May come refined with accents that are ours ? 

The poets aspirations are now fulfilled.— 
Soon after he wrote this passage, the English 
language was planted on a narrow slip of land 
on the Western continent ; it grew apace, and 
its prospects are now the most splendid that 
the world has ever seen. The entire number 
of persons who speak certain of the languages 
of Northern Europe—languages of consider- 
able literary repute—is not equal to the num- 
ber simply added every year, by the increase of 
population, to those who speak the English 
language in England and America alone.— 
There are persons now living who will in all 
probability sce it the vernacular language of 
one hundred and fifty millions of the earth’s 
civilized population. Although French is spo- 
ken by a considerable proportion of the popu- 
lation in Canada, and although in the United 
States there is a large and tulerably compact 
body of German-speaking Germans, these lan- 
guages must gradually melt away, as the Welsh 
and Gaelic have melted away before the En- 
glish in our own island. The time will speed- 
ily be here when a gigantic community in 
America—besides rising and important colo- 
nies in Africa and Australia—will speak the 
same language, and that the language of a 
nation holding a high position among the em- 
pires of Europe. When this time shall have 
arrived, the other languags of Europe will be 
reduced to the same relative position with re- 
gard to the predominant language as that in 
which the Basque stands to the Spanish, or the 
Finnish to the Russian. For such prodomi- 
nance the English language possesses admira- 
ble qualifications; standing, as it does, mid- 
way between the Germanic and Scandinavian 
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manner to which no other language has any 
pretension. A prize was given in 1796 by the 
Academy at Berlin for an essay on the compar- 
ison of fourteen ancient and modern languages 
of Europe, and in that essay the author, Jen- 
isch, assigns the palm of general excellence to 
the English; it has also been allowed by other 
German critics that in regard to the qualifica- 
tions which it possesses for becoming a general 
interpreter of the literature of Europe, not 
even their own language can compete with it. 
—Edinburgh Review for April. 





A Moravian Village. 


N. P. Willis who has recently visited the Lehigh 
Coal Region, Pa., in one of his letters describing 
things in that section, gives the following account 
‘of his visit to the Moravian town of Bethlehem: 


At one of the crossings of the ra ilway-tracks, 
we found that we had two hours to wait, and 
that Bethlehem, thé famous home of the Mo- 
ravians, was within a short drive. Even so 
hasty a view of this abode of the most liberal 
class of Christians, was exceedingly tempting ; 
and, as a courteous fellow-passenger offered to 
be my guide to the principal objects of curi- 
osity, I put myself at once under his charge. 

A very handsome bridge, over the Lehigh, 
introduced us to one of the thriftiest and most 
cleanly-lookirg of country villages ; and, hav- 
ing but little time to spare, we walked dircetly 
to the collection of grounds and buildings which 
form the property of the sect. T was most in- 
terested to ste the grave-yard. You know 
the Moravian tenet—that death is no evil, that 
the cemetery should be planted as a pleasure- 
ground, and that a funeral, as a cheerful event, 
should be attended always by a band of music 
To express also complete equality, in death, 
they allow no distinction in monuments, every 
name and age being recorded on a flat stone, 
of the same shape and letter, and laid Jength- 
wise on the grave. We entered by a pretty 
gate and walked down a beautiful avenue of 
trees, the moss-covered rows of white tablets 
lying amid the grass and shade on either side, 
and the whole looking like a garden with its 
well-laid beds of flowers. I was not so fortu- 
nate as to chance upon one of their musical 
burials, but the last-made grave told a story of 
their liberality. It was that of a man who 
had committed suicide, a few days before, and 
to whom they had accorded the usual burial, 
though against their rules, because there was 
some evidence that he was not in his right 
mind. Just outside the entrance to the ceme- 
tery was a very pretty building, shaped like a 
small chapel; and in this the dead are laid to 
await their burial, the ordinary dwelling houses 
of the community being supposed too small to 
be incommoded with the ‘ laying out.’ 

A fine old stone building that looked like 
one of the quadrangular manor-houses of En- 
gland, caught my eye as we were ou our way 
to the church, and, inquiring its use, I found 
it was the ‘ single sister’s house,’ or old-maids’ 
asylum. I understood there was also a ‘ wi- 
dow’s house ’—though why the sorrows of the 
two classes would not admit of consolation 
under the sume roof, (especially in their de- 
clining years,) I could not satisfactorily make 
out. But we went into one of the long en- 
tries, and, as the doors were mostly open and 
the sisterhood moving busily about, I saw some 
eight or ten of the single room interiors, with 
their maiden tenants. Everything looked com- 
fortable and neat, and [ thought the rooms, as 
to furniture, had even a crowded appearance 
—the opposite, that is to say, of any aspect 
sneb as might be expected in a ‘ poor-house.’ 
The ladies, however, had a peculiarity which 
perplexed me somewhat. Their dresses were 
so wonderfully straight ‘lown, from the roots of 
their hair! The gown, of plain material, was 
made high in the neck ; and, with every allow- 
ance of thinness of personal habit and the na- 
tural emaciation of age, there seemed a lack 
of even the outline of bony projection which 
is made probable by comparative zoology.— 
Not that any attempt at a ‘figure ’ would have 
been lovked for, but there seemed so much 
less than none! Dresses hung upon the slen- 
derest of unfemenine bean-poles would scarce- 
ly find their way to the ground more uninter- 
ruptedly. Can it be possible that our eye 
becomes so accustomed to ‘crinoline’ that 
mere nature must needs look unnatural? Or 
does the maternal sex’s greater largeness of 
hips shrink into masculine slenderness, with 
prolonged celibacy? The fact which 1 stum- 
bled upon in Natural History, the other day, 
as to the pea-ken—her entire change of plu- 
mage, and assumption even of male talons, 
with getting too old to lay eggs—-makes it rea- 
sonable that we should not be surprised at the 
corresponding operation of the same law of 
nature on our own race. This, and similar 
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anderstand me, Evans. Well, you will. Now, 
jeok at me. From this moment, sir, you and I 


uniting the Teutonie with the Romanic in a! 


statistics, as to single blessedness and its effects, 









at such an [nstitution as this, for the cause of 
Science. 

The church for the Moravian worshi 
adjoining, and we were kindly iurnished with 


was 


the key. It was a simple structure, with 
very spacious organ and orgun-loft, painted 
white throughout, and with all the light that 
wit dows could let in. There were no pews, 
but plain wooden benches ; and no distinction 
of seats except by the aisle which divides the 
assembly into two parts, the males sitting cn 
the one side and the females on the other. [ 
felt a sympathizing interest in this place of 
worship, from two or three of the Moravian 
peculiurities—tbeie high culture of cungre 
tioual church music, moro especially, and liber- 
al use of it in all services, seeming to me beau. 
tifully proper, as well as poctical. The there 
is something so natural and liberal io their 
festival preparatory to the Lord’s Supper— 
when they meet for a service of vocal and in- 
strumental music varied with what they call a 
love-feast, of coffee or chocolate and light 
cakes, passed round between the anthems and 
choruses. What could be more admirable, 
too, than their celebration of Easter morning, 
when the whole congregation assembles in the 
picturesque grave-yard at sunrise, and, with 
anthems expressive of joyful hopes of immor- 
tality and resurrection, a solemn commemora- 
tion is made of all who, in the course of the 
last year, ‘have gone home to the Lord,’ as 
they exquisitely phrase it? In their * agree- 
ment’ or bond of religivus belief as a commu- 
nity, there is an unsectarian liberalily among 
the Moravians, which is so accordant with my 
own views of what is truly Christian, that [ 
will copy a passage or two from a well-writtea 
account of them in the Enevelopeedia : 

* * ‘Under the guidance of Count Zindendorf, 
who, from an early age, had entertained an idea of 
constituting a Christian community on the model of 
the primitive apostolic congregations, certain arti- 
cles of union were proposed, which, /eaving all the 
distinctive doctrines of the various Protestant de- 
nominations of Christians entirely out of the 
ques ion, adopted, as articles of faith, only those 
JSundamental Scripture truths in which they all 
agree. * * Individuals from all Christian denom- 
inations professing a desire to lead a truly Christ- 
ian life, as members of such a community, were 
admitted among them, without renouncing their 
original church and creed. They avoid discussions 
respecting the speculative truths of religion, and 
insist only upon individual experience of the prac- 
tical efficacy of the Gospel, in producing a realiy 
beneficial effect upon the character and conduct — 
They telieve, that. to live agreenbly to the Gospel, 
it is essential to aim, in all things, to fulfill the will 
of God as best understood by each one’s conscience 
and the reading of the Scripture. * * * Even 
in their temporal concerns, they endeavor to ascer- 
tain the will of God ; not expecting any miraculous 
manifestation of his will, but only endeavoring te 
test the purity of their purpos:s by the light of his 
divine Word. Nothing of consequence is done by 
them. as a society, until such counse! has been 
held; and, in cases of difficulty, the guestion is de- 
cided by lot, to avoid the undue preponderance of 
influential men, and in the humble hope that God 
will guide them right, where their limited under- 
standing fails.’ 

This beautiful scheme of religious associa- 
tion, has, four over a century, worked well, and 
it unquestionably stands, at present, as a fair 
and well-proved example of mingled thrift and 
good conduct to the world ; but, in toeir prac- 
tice of the Chrisitan charities they have 80 
pre-emirently performed their promis+! Every 
one of the classes likely to be helpless or ia 
reed is separately provided for,—the children, 
the old men, old maids and old widows—trades 
are taught to the boys in the single brethren’s 
hcuse, and a choir of female elders looks after 
the marriage of the girls. It is a community, 
where, if none are singly pre-eminent, none 
are uncared for ; and, a3 a Utopia of equality, 
competency, social ease, cheerfulness, and tio 
every-day virtues, it is unequalled, I am in- 
clined to believe, in the history of civilization. 
I may add one feature of Bethlehem, by tho 
way, which would have impressed me, [ think, 
if I had walked through the village without 
knowing its history or habits—the curiously 
unsuspicious and un-anxious physiognomy of 
the people. Of Yankee sharpness and worry, 
so particularly marked on tne faces met in our 
smaller towns, there was a most primitive and 


refreshing absence ! 





—Lord Bacon b-autifully said, ‘ If a man 
be gracious to strangers, it shows he is a citizen 
o! the world, and that his heart is no island cut 
off from the other lands, but a continent that 
joins them.” 
—Dearly I love a friend; yet a foe I may 
turn to my profit ; friends show me that which 
I can—foes teach me that which I should.-- 
Schiller. 
—The poet hath the child's sight in his breast, 
And sees all new. What oftenest he has viewed, 
He views with the first glory. Fair and good 
Pall never on him.—Mrs._ Browning. 
RT LPR ET ST T OE TTS 
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